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keen, subtle, and instructive writer ; and Mr. Bruce has done good 
service by presenting him to an English public in his careful and 
readable translation. Kines for Knies is perhaps the worst of the 
inevitable misprints (223, 252). 

J. Bonar. 
London. 

Luxury and Sacrifice. By Charles F. Dole. New York and Bos- 
ton : Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 1898. 

This new booklet will surely increase Mr. Dole's circle of readers. 
It has the same temper which characterized the last book, "The 
Coming People." It has the same daring quality of faith, eager 
to justify itself by appeal to every variety of human experience. 
The universe is not only good when rounded out in some far future ; 
it is through and through good here and now. The most sombre 
of all illusions is that the goodness is deferred or elsewhere. This 
thought, together with the essential oneness of things which a 
rationally good universe implies, is at the basis of all the author's 
hope for the world. This unity, which science, business, education, 
alike assume, carries with it the explanation of such problems as 
are raised in "The Coming People" and in the present study of 
"Luxury and Sacrifice." Luxury is seen to be a shifting and ex- 
tremely relative term, but is recognized as a fact. It is at bottom 
the expenditure of "stored force," of which there is "not enough 
to go round." One is much helped, in puzzling over the issues 
raised by luxury, to think of this expenditure (as we are now taught 
to think of capital) as the use and direction of hoarded life or energy. 

We say that any force — electricity, for example — is good accord- 
ing to its use. It is good as it is made to subserve worthy human 
ends. Competition is probably in itself neither good nor bad. Its 
goodness or badness depends upon the direction of the enormous 
forces which work through competition. Luxury, too, is good if 
the extra expenditure which the word implies raises the tide of 
happier and more vigorous life. This is no Stoic solution through 
the cultivation of few wants. The satisfaction of an ever larger 
number of wants defines civilization as it defines growth, if only 
the wants are those upon which increase of faculty depends. The 
old revolt against many wants was rather against desires which were 
believed to degrade life. The development of economic thought 
has made it ever clearer that "productive" consumption required 
the satisfaction of increasing wants, but also required relatively 
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large expenditure upon a certain class of wants, — i.e., the aesthetic. 
This is not thought of as blameworthy because of its issues in a 
completer individual and social life. This is everywhere the test. 

In the best Greek days nearly one-third of the national budget 
was spent upon art. The proportion is extraordinary. It was 
strictly luxurious, but its justification is in terms of welfare. It 
was public expenditure, from the enjoyment of which no slave was 
excluded. The same expenditure upon a purely private satisfaction 
would doubtless meet with instinctive disapproval because of its self- 
ishness. To use so much of what was "insufficient to go round" 
upon a lucky few is primarily condemned because it is felt that the 
best life suffers. The synthetic word is thus life, — life at its highest 
and best. All unusual spending that makes for such life is its own 
excuse. If it is called luxury, it is good as better life is good. So 
with sacrifice. "It has been often supposed that to sacrifice any- 
thing was to give it away, forswear, or renounce it. The real as 
well as the literal meaning is to make a thing sacred. You lift it 
out of the narrow, animal, material, or selfish level into the higher, 
divine, and universal order." "To make the thing sacred is to 
make it, like all God's works, beneficent." Thus, joy and sacrifice, 
even luxury and sacrifice, are in no way incompatible. This is the 
spirit of General Armstrong's utterance, " What is commonly called 
sacrifice is the best possible use of one's self and one's resources." 

This little volume is so full of wholesome and elevated thought 
that every reader will feel impelled, by loaning or by gift, to pass it 
on for the widest possible reading. 

John Graham Brooks. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Human Immortality: Two supposed Objections to the Doc- 
trine. By William James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and Ingersoll Lecturer for 1898. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. i2mo. Pp. 70. 
The two objections which Professor James, in his usual lively style, 
has treated in this little volume are : (1) Thought being admittedly 
a function of the brain, immortality is impossible. (2) If immortal- 
ity be true, there will be " an incredible and intolerable number of 
beings" immortal. His aim is to destroy the force of both. 

The second objection is neither weighty nor widely entertained, 
and is easily answered. The first seems more cogent, and the writer 
meets it by pointing out that there are three sorts of function, — 
(1) productive, (2) releasing or permissive, (3) transmissive, — and 



